WILSON

institutions of learning in America, its Presidency was a
post of great honour and considerable news-value. To be
sure, no important scholar or writer would be likely to
accept a college presidency in America, for the position
requires constant diplomatic entertaining and speech
making, continual efforts to raise money from the reluctant
rich alumni, and much executive work. Such a job would
make scholarship or creative thought impossible; but it
suited Wilson's plan of life, for it enlarged his potential
public and gave new publicity to all he had to say. He did
not want the artist's or the scholar's leisure; he wanted
wide attention for his politico-moral sermons.
Princeton was a rich man's college, and since this was a
period of rapid growth in all the leading American colleges,
it was steadily in need of money, which had to be raised
from graduates and from the parents of students. Wilson's
appointment as head of such an institution shows, there-
fore, that the trustees regarded him as "safe." His exhorta-
tions for greater democracy in American life, for the control
of vast wealth, for the purification of politics, had been
made in general terms, so that he was vaguely felt to be a
moral force but not to be anything so disturbing as a
reformer. He soon showed, however, that to him at least
his generalities had meaning. He revolutionized the teach-
ing methods of the college, and then set to work to democra-
tize Princeton by breaking up an exclusive club system
and altering the whole social atmosphere. At once he met
strong resistance; and then, for the first time, he showed the
weakness that was to mar his life, leading him to a tragic
end. Convinced, as throughout his career, that all right was
on his side, he made his opponents into evil-doers, who
were conspiring to cheat the truth. He failed to distin-
guish between the ideas, which it was his privilege to hate
and to fight, and the men and women who were his old
friends and to whom it was ludicrous to impute vicious
motives. The result of his conduct was that the little
academic village was split with passions that would have
seemed exaggerated for the Trojan War. Ten years after
Wilson had resigned from Princeton the bitterness he left